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chapters of the book which describe d' Artagnan's 
bold, courageous nature, and the famous duel 
through which he won the friendship of his three 
companions. On the other hand several long and 
somewhat tiresome descriptions are well omitted, 
as, of course, the private adventures of Milady. 
A cursory reading of the text showed only the 
following misprints : Bragelone for Bragelonne, 
5, 36 ; aurez for await, 71, 1 ; did for dit, 104, 
26. Nothing is found which quite equals the 
biographical and geographical index of the Sumi- 
chrast edition and the notes are very few in 
number, but an admirable vocabulary leaves no 
room for complaint. Perhaps one may question 
the utility of listing words in the vocabulary 
which are identical in French and English, and 
one wonders why Normand is omitted when Pioard 
is given. 

Of the three texts here noted none is perhaps 
freer from errors and less open to criticism than 
Miss White's edition of Mile de la Seigliere. The 
introduction, though very brief, is sufficient, a 
rapid reading of the text reveals no misprints, 
and the notes are correct. The only criticism one 
might offer is that the notes give the student too 
much help by constant reference to the idiomatic 
expressions listed in the vocabulary. 

All of the text-books under discussion show the 
advances of the last few years in text-editing and 
also the tendency toward the vocabulary editions 
which seem to be universally demanded by the 
secondary schools. For college work the reviewer 
would be glad to see a series of texts in which the 
aid given would be wholly towards the literary 
interpretation of the text, while the student should 
be referred to his grammar and dictionary for the 
study of the language. 

The new Concise Gase Dictionary will find a 
ready welcome in schools and colleges everywhere ; 
its convenient size, clear print, and flexible back 
would be sufficient to recommend it aside from the 
actual value of the word-list. The dictionary is a 
revised abridgment of the Students' and Library 
Dictionaries 1 by the same author ; like the latter 
it is printed with three columns to the page. The 
scope of the Concise Gase is about that of the 
Bellows Dictionary, 1 but, as will be seen from the 
comparison below, the number of words compares 
favorably with that of the usual school diction- 
aries, here represented by the latest addition, 
namely, that by James and Mol6, revised by 
Tolhausen and Payn. a For purposes of com- 
parison the sections r-ral (179 words) of the 
French-English part, and n-nay (94 words) of 
the English-French were chosen. The number 



of words in these sections in each dictionary not 
found in that upon the same line is indicated by 
the numeral which follows. 

K-ral : Concise Gase, 2, Students' Gase, 139 
" "14, James and Mole, 65 

" "32, Bellows, 11 

N-nay : Concise Gase, 2, Students' Gase, 48 
" " 10, James and Mole, 23 

"15, BeUows, 0. 

The words that are omitted in the Concise Gase 
are either more or less unusual forms, the stem of 
which is to be seen in a word listed (e. g. raeitisme 
not found, but raehitique given), or else technical 
and scientific terms rarely met with by the ordinary 
reader. In order to examine the definitions of the 
Concise Gase, the section r-radoueir (about one 
hundred words) was compared with the correspond- 
ing section of the Darmesteter-Hatzfeld-Thomas 
Dictioniiaire general," and the only omissions found 
in the Concise Gase were of obsolete or rare, 
technical meanings. In closing, attention should 
be called to the fact that there is little or no 
attempt to indicate pronunciation in the body of 
the work, but in the prefatory pages is to be found 
a list of the words which show the greatest varia- 
tions from the ordinary rules. There are also 
tables of weights, measures, money, and irregular 
verbs, and a set of grammatical observations. 
From his examination of the Concise Gase, the 
reviewer would not hesitate to recommend it for 
all ordinary school and college use. 



Muebay P. Brush. 



Johns Hopkim University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lexical Notes. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sies : I wish to suggest two corrections to 
The New English Dictionary. 1. Battalions. 
In The Valiant Welshman by "R. A. Gent," 
1615 (reprinted 1902 as No. 23 of the Muenchner 
Beitrage zur Bom. und Eng. Philologie) occur 
the lines : 

Twise, in two haughty set Battalions, 
The base vsurper Munmoutk got the day. 

(I, 11. 71-2.) 



1 H. Holt & Co. 



"Macmillan&Co., 1903. 



8 Hachette et Cie. 



June, 1905.] 
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"Battalions" must mean "battles" here. This 
meaning is not recognized by N. E. D. or by 

The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words and 
Phrases. 

2. Lao virginis. Denned by N. E. D. as a 
cosmetic. This is evidently not the meaning in 
Jonson's Alchemist, Act II, 1. 272 : 

. . . . F. [designation of a vessel] is come ouer the helme 

too, 
I thanke my Maker, in S. Maries bath 
And shewes lac Virginis . . . . , 

or in II, 394, where it occurs in a list of alchemi- 
cal terms, 

Of your eUxir, your lac virginis, 

Your stone, your med'cine, and your chrysosperme. 

In both these cases it is evidently a term of 
alchemy. Both N. E. D. and Stanford Diet, are 
wrong in citing from Norton, Ordinal, chap. 5 
(in Ashmole's Theat. Chem. Brit, 1652, p. 77) 
the following passage as an occurrence of lac 
virginis = cosmetic. Norton begins, p. 76 : 

Manie Liquors be requisit 
To our Stone for his appetite. 

Then, after citing the opinions of various philoso- 
phers as to the proper liquors to use, he says : 

Some Philosophers said that ye shulde take 
Milke for the Liquor Elixir to make : 
And another sort said after their intent, 
No Liquor so good for the Complement, 
As Water of Litharge which would not misse, 
With Water of Azot to make lac virginis. 

Lac virginis is evidently either the philosophers' 
stone itself or a stage in its manufacture. It is 
at the present time, according to the Lexicon of the 
New Sydenham Soc'y, "Hagendorn's term for the 
white precipitate formed by adding water to an 
alcoholic solution of Benzoin." Syd. Soc. further 
defines : Lac virginale = "Gebir's term for the 
milky fluid produced by mixing acetate of lead 
with an alkaline solution ; ' ' Lac virgineum = 
"Another term for acetum philosophicum ; " 
Virgins milk = "The white fluid produced when 
balsam is mixed with water. Sub-acetate of lead 
precipitated by water. ' ' These are not the alchemi- 
cal meanings. 

In Ruland's Lexicon Alchemiae. . . . Fran- 
cofurti .... 1612, is this : "Lae Virginis ist 
aqua Mercur. [Euland says "Aqua Mercurii ist 
der lapis zerlassen mit seinem eignen Wasser dass 
in dem Stein fix ist und laufft weiss wie Wasser] 
der Drachenschwantz wiischet und coagulirt oh- 
n[e] aller Hand werck; ist Mercurius Philoso- 
phorum, sueeus Lunariae & Solariae, aus Catho- 
lischer Erd und Wasser." I venture to render 



this : ' ' Lac virginis is water of mercury. It is 
the mercury of the philosophers which washes 
and coagulates the dragon's tail by its own action. 
It is the juice of the solar element (gold) and the 
lunar element (silver). It comes out of the ele- 
ments earth and water (not common earth and 
water, but earth and water generally under- 
stood)." What "Drachenschwantz" refers to I 
know not. ' ' Dragon ' ' sometimes means mer- 
cury, and "dragon's tail" in astrology means 
the descending node of the moon's orbit with 
the ecliptic. Neglecting this however we can 
determine that lac virginis is (1) the mercury of 
the philosophers, called also azoch, and referring 
to mercury as the essential first principle of all 
metals, the principle of luster and malleability, 
just as sulphur was the name of the other great 
principle of changeability ; (2) water of mercury. 

It also means acetum philosophorwm, which is 
thus defined by Ruland : "id est, lac virginis, 
siue aqua mercurialis, qua metalla soluuntur, 
hydor sopliorum," i. e., lac virginis is (3) the 
solvent for metals. Meanings 2 and 3 lap over, 
and are hardly distinguishable. H. C. Hart, in 
his edition of Jonson's Alchemist, London, 1904, 
p. 181, says : "It is a distillation of may-dew 
and aquafortis in which sublimated mercury is 
dissolved and putrefied for a month in warm horse- 
dung," and it "has nothing to do with the fucus 
prepared from benzoin and alcohol." 

One of the greatest difficulties in dealing with 
alchemy is its lack of definite terminology. Lac 
virginis is one of the most indefinite of all their 
terms. It should not therefore be omitted from 
our dictionaries, but should be defined as far as 
possible. The term did not exist solely to befog 
the mind, but to denote something which medieval 
science regarded as existing. I offer this as an 
attempt toward a definition. 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 

Columbia University. 



The Old Northumbrian Plural in -eft, -es. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :— In his review of Dr. J. D. Rodeffer's 
dissertation on The Inflection of the English Pres- 
ent Plural Indicative with special reference to the 
Northern Dialect (1903), in Mod. Lang. Notes,Yol. 
xx, p. 55, Professor Alphonso C. Smith mentions 
Dr. Rodeffer as the first to note the fact that the 
Old Northumbrian plurals in -eft, -es may have been 
formed on the analogy of the -eft and -es of the 
third singular. I take the liberty of pointing out 



